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THE. LABOUR PARTY STUDY COURSES 
AND EXAMINATIONS IN 
ELECTORAL LAW AND ORGANISATION, 
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We have pleasure in printing below a full list of the successes in the Examinations 
held in September under the Labour Party Scheme for Study and Examination in 
Electoral Law and Organisation. 

It should be noted that Grade A certificates are only availble to practising agents 


who must also be members of the Labour Agents’ Organisation. 


under this class also bears a Service Schedule. 


The. certificate 


A person, not a practising agent, who has obtained a Proficiency Certificate may, 
on later becoming a Party Agent, exchange the Certificate he or she holds for a 
Grade A Certificate on fulfilling certain conditions of service and on taking the 
remaining course on Judgments and Opinions. 


List of Agents who have obtained the 
Grade ‘‘A’’ Certificate of Proficiency 
by Examination. 
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List of Party Members who have obtained the 
Certificate of Proficiency by Examination 


London Examination. 


J. F. Ablett, 198 Sturton Street, Cambridge. 

E. Armond, ‘‘Thorns,” Amwel:, Ware, Herts. 

Miss L. E. Baldwin, 31 Princess Road, N.W.1. 

H. S. Bowell, Penshurst, Hatherop Road, 
Hampton. 

E. F. Cash, 42 Haig Avenue, Chatham. 

Leslie C. Cooper, 133 Alpine Street, Reading. 

F. Coles, 27 Freedom Street, Battersea, 
S.W.11. 

S.°R. Davies, 66a Peashill Road, Upton Park, 
E.13 


D. 8. Eastman, Wharfedale, Hadleigh, 
Suffolk. 
Leonard J. Ford, 7 St. Martin’s Road, 


Stockwe.l, S.W.9. 
Miss Barbara Godden, 24 Morton Gardens, 
Wallington, Surrey. 
B. Hazell, Park Farm Cottages, Wymondham, 
Norfolk. ; 
H. Hynd, R.C.A., 25 Euston Road, N.W.1. 
W. 8S. Hodgson, 23 Dingwall Read, S.W.18. 
H. W. Hills, Greyfriars, Kingsdown, Deal. 


Leeds Examination. 


David Beevers. 32 Rosebank Road, Leeds. 
Arnold Edwards, 4 West View, Stainland, 
Halifax, 


Newcastle Examination. 


George W, Bartram, 7 The Crescent, Shil- 
bottle Grange, Alnmouth. 


Tan D.-. Dean, 3 West Scott _ Terrace, 
Hamilton, 

N. Garrow, 46 Queen’s Road, Bedlington, 
Durham. 

Charles Johnson, 27 Valley Road, Middles- 

¢ brough. 


Derby Examination, 

R. Belben, 2 Fieldhead Road, 
Birmingham. 

J. C. Brere, 4 Dale Street, Oswaldwistle, 
Accrington, Lancs. 

Herbert C. Clay, 21 Raby Street, Wolver- 
hampton. 


Manchester Examination, 
©. Bolton, 9 Wordsworth Avenue, Padiham, 


Tyseley, 


Lancs. 
W. Carradice, School Terrace, Salterforth, 
ne, 

Amdrew Fleming, 7 Lorne Street, Darwen. 

Joseph Oxley, 1 Imperial Mansions, 2 
Vaughan Street, Llandudno. 

J. Porter, 8 Compton Street, Stalybridge. 

Bristol Examination. 

J. K. Arnold, 77 Gilbert Road, Redfield, 
Bristol. 

Fred J. Chipman, Stoney Cross, Bideford, 
Devon. 

C. Hallett, 23 Green Park, Bath, Somerset. 

William C. Hancock, 60 Beaufort Road, 


Exeter, 

K. W. Hill, 29 Holyoake Street, Wellington, 
Somerset, 

F. T. Wolseley Lewis, Eirianva, Malvern, 
Worcester, 


Swansea Examination. 


Leonard Chaffey, 7 Gwalia Terrace, Blaina, 
Monmouth, 

John Evans, 61 Conway Road, Treorchy, 
Cwmpare, Glamorgan. 

R. D. Evans, 26 Park Street, Griffithstown, 
Monmouth. 

D. J. Evans, 96 Brynamman Road, Gwaun 
Cae Gurwen, Glamorgan. 


A. A. Johnson, 4 Evandale Read, Brixton, 
S.W.9. aoe 

H. J. L. Lygoe, 57 Mercus Road, N.19. 

Thomas McDermctt, 252 Harrow Road, 
Paddington. 

Norman G. Pinnock, Freelands, 22 Park 
Lane, Thatcham, Berks. 

R. Searr, 18 Kirkstall Avenue, Tottenham. 

F. J. Taylor, 107 Littlefield Road, Edgware, 
Middlesex. 

Mrs. L J. Tinkler, S.S.C, Flat No. 1, 
Addington Road, Selsdon, Croydon. bd 

A. Turnbull, 22 Shinley Road, Luton, Beds. 

W. Turney, 257 Uxbridge Road, W.12. 

R. W. Thurbon, 28 Jermond Road, Croydon. 

H. E. C. Webb, 55 Lynton Road, Ee:mondsey. © 

E. O. Willis, 55 Essex Street, Wash Commcn, 


Newbury, Berks. Pi 
A. G. E. Woolven, 6 St. Alfege Rozd, 
W. E. Wheeldon, 164 High Street, Deritend, 


~~ 


Charlton, 8.E.7. 


Birmingham. 

Percy L. Ricketts, 20 Dean Brook, 
Thongsbridge. 

William Shaw. 49 Greenmount Street, 


Beeston Hill, Leeds. 


H. Shiel Laidier, 3 Dalmeny Terrace, Wooler, 


Northumberland. 
Edward Shreeve, 3 Ash Street, West Mickley, — 
Stocksfield. : 
Mrs. M. Towlard, 13 Roslyn Street, 


Darlington. 


A. W. Clifford, 697 London Road, Derby. 

L. Marshall, 52 North Town, Ashby-dela- 
Zouch. 

aang Shipley, 10 Ella Bank Road, Heanor, 
Notts. 


J. Richardson, 8 Stanley Street, Darwen. ; 

Ronald Smith, 1 Cherry Tree Terrace, Fence, 
near Burnley. 

Arnold Tweedale, 2 
Oldham. 

Harry Talbot, 5 Henley Avenue, Cleveleys, 
near Blackpool. 


Kingston Avenue, 


Edwin R. Portlock, 13 Spenser Road, 
St. Marks, Cheltenham. 

Stanley Pike, Friedensthal, Winscombe, 
Somerset. 

Mrs. E. Reader, 22 Wain-a-long Road, Salis- 
bury, Wilts. 

H. E. Wright, 75 Beatrice Avenue, Keyham, 
Devonport. 

E, G. Wells, Sandringham, The Strand, 
Ryde, I.0.W. 


W. H. Harrison, Pine End House, Golden 
Hill, Pembroke, 

B. H. Jones, 27 Brynsife Terrace, Swansea. 

Councilor T. Lewis, 13 -Cedar Street, 
Cwmegwrach, near Neath, 

E. Osment, 20 Cross Keys Street, Merthyr 
Tydvil. : 

BE. J. Shea, 34 Llaunmaes Street, Cardiff. 
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THE MORNING AFTER 


( Continued.) 
AN EDITORIAL REVIEW OF THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


Election Finance. 


From such information as we have 
to hand we gather that the late election 
was all round the cheapest election of 
recent years. Labour spent less than 
in most recent elections both in contests 
that were financed by Trades Unions, 
and in those in which the money was 
locally subscribed. Our opponents, 
too, appear to have spent less, though 
we have yet to discover the constitu- 
ency where the Labour candidate’s 
expenses topped that of his successful 
opponent. Our opponents know that 
the voice of the people is, even in 
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money bags. And they spend accord- 
ingly. 

But we must not take too much 
virtue to ourselves that less money 
was spent at this election. In the first 
place a snap and rushed election may 
be expected to cost less than an event 
where weeks or even months of pre- 
paration may be included in the- elec- 
tion costs. In the second place the 
truth must be faced that notwithstand- 
ing two and a half years of uncertainty 
Labour was pitifully unready financially 
for the fray. 


It seems unworthy to apportion any 
blame for this fact at the present 
moment. As we pointed out in our 
previous article Labour had only just 
emerged from a period of undoubted 
depression and pessimism into an un- 
real atmosphere .of exaltation and 
enthusiasm. Serious preparation had 
not even been begun before the elec~ 
tion was upon us. Added to this, sub- 
scriptions from outside and collections 
at meetings fell below normal. In 
some places even the Movement did 
not subscribe as nobly as on past 
occasions. We will not examine these 
matters or seek for causes here. We 
have: already uncovered them in last 
month’s article. But what of the 
future ? 


The reactions of our Movement to 
the certainty of finding considerable 
sums of money for election expenses in 
fairly regular cycles now needs to be 
carefully examined. In a number of 
constituencies Labour yet looks to out- 
side resources to relieve the locals of 
practically the whole of this burden. 
In a number of other constituencies, 
though this expectation is absent, there 


is no serious effort to raise or set aside 
funds until the election is imminent ; 
and in a third and lesser number of 
constituencies there is to be observed 
a certain recklessness at the election, ’ 
and a tendency to embark on expenses 
in the spirit that somehow or another 
the Party will muddle-through—that 
“God is good and, anyway, the devil 
will look after his own!’’ This latter 
type of constituency is the one which 
lands in an election deficit which can 
only be met by borrowing or ‘“‘squar- 
ing,’’ and frantic last-minute appeals to 
friends. 


Now these conditions can be 
bettered, but the attitude of the Move- 
ment in many places must be first 
changed. Recent years have brought 
many warnings to those constituencies 
which have been so favoured in the 
past as to have all their election ex- 
penses borne by Trades Unions. May 
we utter once again a word of advice 
that these conditions are disappearing 
in our Movement, and that there mavy 
be in the early future a definite move 
to distribute Trades Union resources 
over_a wider area? 


Equally to those constituencies who 
in the past have left matters till the 
end we must utter another word of 
warning based on the experience of the 
late election. Money does not always 
come in at the last moment, and 
reliance upon this happening has given 
many agonising hours in the last 
couple of months to those primarily 
responsible for running the elections 
and seeing that the bills are paid 

There is only one real way of put. 
ting our house in order, and that is for 
Parties to make their budgets in the . 
early part of the year for their required 
annual expenditure, plus a definite 
sum to be banked in the Parliamentary 
Election Fund. It is ghastly to think 
what few Parties adopt this course. 
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But a bold facing up to financial 
problems almost invariably is followed 
by a bold attempt to meet them. 

The New Year’s Membership Cam- 
paign will we hope embrace a New 
Resolve {to solve these problems of 
our Party’s finance on sound business 
lines. 


The Employers’ Offensive. 


Not, we believe, since the establish- 
ment of our Party has Labour had to 
face such a determined attempt on the 
part of employers to intimidate their 
work-people and influence their vote as 
was met at the last election. Almost 
every constituency can produce in- 
stances of unfair influence on the part 
of manufacturers and other employers. 
Biassed, untrue and partisan  state- 
ments enclosed in pay envelopes were 
a common practice at this election. 
Objectionable notices within the works, 
and addresses by employers themselves 
to their work-people, were numerous, 
and altogether British employers took 
a part in the late election that could 
not have been more determined and 
one-sided had they been threatened 
with the immediate nationalisation of 
all their industries. 


How is Labour going to face this 
new attack from what has been a 
somewhat neglected arm of its enemy's 
forces ? Some employers of course 
have in the past always pursued simi- 
lar methods, but it has been left to the 
day when British industry has its great 
national organisations before the em- 
ployers have marshalled as a mass to 
stem the tide of Labour. 


In our opinion the only real and 
effective counter to the employers’ 
offensive is to be found not so much 
on the political field as on the indus- 
trial field. Labour must not drift, as 
there has been a tendency to do, into 
the belief that it is a great peoples’ 
Party unreliant upon the fortunes of 
industrial organisation. Our bid for 
individual membership has perhaps 
fostered this attitude of mind, and the 
withdrawal of Trade Union resources 
in some constituencies has tended to a 
weakening’ of the alliance between the 
two wings of Labour forces, as of 
course also has the working of the 
Trades Disputes Act. 


We are glad to see that there is a 
general recognition of the truth we 
have expressed, and there are signs 
of a hearty rapprochement and a new 
concordat between the Trade Unions 
and political Labour. The fortunes of 
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both are so intertwined that the pro- 


gress of either is hindered by the mis- 
fortunes of the other. 


Our remarks, of course, are read by 
and addressed to the politically minded. 
The lesson then for us is to encourage 
Trades Union growth and membership, 
and we hope that the coming years will 
see some definite co-operation between 
the political and industrial Movements 
to secure that the whole forces of 
Labour are used to ensure the well- 
being of both wings of it. q 

Trades Union membership and edu- 
cation can effectively defeat all 
attempts by the employers to mislead 
or intimidate the workers in the exer- 
cise of their vote. We will leave it at 
that. 


The Polling Day Machine. 


We must not leave our subject with- 
out reference to Labour’s efforts on 
polling day. Of course we all did our 
best, and we all agree that extraneous 
forces were responsible for our defeat. 
But all this should not blind us to real 
improvements that jare necessary in 
Labour's electoral machine. And an 
improvement is certainly necessary in 
Labour's polling day arrangements. 


The reliance which Labour places 
upon its evening vote is sometimes 
pathetic. Polling is neglected all day 
till the workers report at night. Ai 
on this occasion lots of them did net 
report; and the women had polled, and 
they had beaten us! 


In our elections undue stress is 
placed upon the part which meeting 
play. The ‘“‘writing-up’’ also imposes 
a tremendous burden on the workers. 
Then comes the canvass, such as it 
is, not to mention everybody’s part in 
the enthusiasms and the forecasts 
victory. The election day dawns, and 
the army is not there. 


We have pointed to this lesson be- 
fore. We shall point to it again and 
again and again, so long as the 
‘“‘Labour Organiser’? runs its course, 
or until the Movement betters its ways 
in this respect. 


In dozens of constituencies no real 
enrolment of workers for polling day 
service takes place. Matters are just 
left to chance. Workers have turned — 
up before; we have won before, and 
there the matter rests. ; 


The enemy are not so foolish. Prong 
the opening of the poll to the close of 
it their workers are where they ought — 
to be, i.e., in the field and on the door- 


Ay 
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step, and if there is a weak spot and a 
plethora of workers in one place one 
often discovers the enemy capable of 
a mobility or a transference which 
Labour seems entirely unable to copy. 
This just won’t do. We have had 
our lesson. More votes could have 
been polled in most places, and some 
that voted against us could have been 
saved. If our job is to mobilise the 
working classes and get them to poll 
for Labour, it is idle to go to tre- 
mendous effort. during the election 
period and then just leave things to 
take their course till the last two hours 
on polling day. But this is just what 
was done and always has been done 
by Labour in very many Divisions. 


Conclusion. 


And now we may draw this article 
to a close. Our readers’ opinions on 
the same subject are to be found in 
another part of this issue, and we may 
be permitted to draw attention to the 
.fact that our conclusions have not 
been challenged by either one of those 
who have this month so kindly con- 


tributed their quota of evidence in this 
common council. 

If the matters to which we have 
drawn attention, which of course are 
quite apart from matters of policy, are 
given due regard to by our Movement, 
and if the soul of our Movement re- 
mains true to its objective and to itself, 
the ultimate triumph is not in doubt. 
And if we profit sufficiently by these © 
lessons that triumph may be hastened 
by full many a year and bring us to a 
smashing victory on the very next 
occasion. 


THE INQUEST. 


My dear Editor, 

Just a line of congratulation con- 
cerning this month’s ‘“‘Labour Organ- 
iser.”’ I mean particularly its editorial 
side. The general review of past 
events and situation is in my judgment 
the very best summary published. 

Ever yours, 
: FRANK SMITH. 
Tooting, London. 
November 23rd, 1931. 
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The Candidate’s Free Register. 


Question. Is the registration officer 
compelled to provide a free copy of 
_ the register for the candidate in addi- 
tion to the two free copies which are 
supplied to the agent, and if so will 
you kindly tell me which Act covers 
this ? 


I understand that some candidates 


‘receive free copies of the register but- 


when I applied for one for our candi- 
date the registration officer told me 
he did not supply them. I do not 
think any candidates in County Divi- 
sions in this County have had them. 
Others I have spoken to in other Divi- 
sions who have had the registers were 
acting for Boroughs. 

Answer. The supply of free copies 
of the register to political agents and 
the gratis copy to be supplied to can- 
didates at elections are matters which 
are quite distinct. 


Two free copies of the register are - 


supplied each year to the agents of the 
recognised political: parties immedi. 
ately on publication. These copies, 
however, are not mere presentation 
copies, but they are deemed to be part 
of the ‘‘Electors’ Lists’? which it has 
always been customary to supply to 
political agents. The electors’ lists 
formerly consisted of a complete re- 
printing of the register ready for the 
annual revision. At the present day 
the lists consist of three portions (a) 
the old register, (b) the list of newly 
added persons and (c) the list of per- 


sons who are to be taken off the. 


- revised register. 

= Parts (b) and (c) are ordinarily 
printed and available on July r5th of 
’ each year, but part (a) (i.e., the cur- 
rent register) having been printed and 
published for the previous 15th Octo- 
ber is supplied to the agents on or 
before the latter date. This is a con- 
venience which enables them to use 
the register for general purposes prior 


QUESTIONS 
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to its being required for specific 
purposes in the following July. The 
incidence of these matters should be 
remembered. 

The instruction under which the 
political agents are supplied with free 
copies of the register is Home Office 
Circular R.P. 93. The instruction now 
covers free copies of the Absent Voters’ 
Lists which was not formerly the case. 

The free copy of the register sup- 
plied to Parliamentary candidates is 
intended for an altogether different 
purpose. The concession applies only 
at the time of a Parliamentary election 
and is personal to the candidate. The 
election agent is not within his rights 
in applying for the candidate’s copy. 
The concession, however, is obviously 
intended to facilitate the candidate’s 
acquaintance with the electors. 

The authority to Returning Officers 
to supply Parliamentary candidates 
with free copies of the register is con- 
tained in Rule 65 of the Home Office 
Memorandum for the Guidance of 
Returning Officers, last revised in 
April, 1929, and published as R.P. 129. 
This circular was expressly applied to 
the late election by Home Office cir- 
cular 592919 dated 8th October. The 
instruction reads— 

“Under direction of the Treasury 
one copy of the Register may be sup- 
plied gratuitously to each candidate 
duly nominated for the  constitu- 
ency.”’ 


Maximum for Personal Expenses, 

Question. Will you answer the fol- 
lowing in next month’s issue of the 
“Labour Organiser’?? What is the 
maximum allowed for candidate’s per- 
sonal expenses payable by the election 
agent, and is such sum included in the 
maximum allowed by law? 

Answer. No limit is laid down by 
the Corrupt’ and Illegal Practices Act 
regarding the amount which may be 
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spent in personal expenses by the can- 
didate. It is, however, laid down that 
if the sum exceeds one hundred pounds 
the excess over one hundred pounds 
must be paid by the election agent. 

For the purpose of calculating the 
maximum amount to be spent at an 
election, personal expenses are ex- 
cluded altogether whether paid by the 
candidate or by the agent. It must be 
borne in mind that though no maxi- 
mum exists a virtual limitation is 
placed on the amount that may be ex- 
pended by the interpretation which 
Judges have placed upon the expres- 
sion ‘‘personal expenses.’’ These cer- 
tainly must be reasonable and must not 
include illegal items or items which 
ought to be returned under other 
appropriate headings or as ‘‘miscel- 
laneous.”’ 

Broadly speaking, the term ‘“‘per- 
sonal expenses” will include a 
candidate’s reasonable travelling and 
living expenses and that of his family, 
and reasonable hospitality extended to 
his personal friends. As to what is 
reasonable will after all be determined 
largely by a candidate’s normal habits 
of living, and his station in life. No 
definite rule regarding any particular 
item can be laid down other perhaps 
than that at an election a candidate’s 
personal expenditure might normally 
and reasonably be higher than at other 
periods. 

Question. I believe the Labour Party 
publish some periodical which, as a 
Town Councillor, would be very useful 
to me, containing, so I am informed, 
a lot of statistics and information 
regarding Housing and Education. 
Can you put me on the track of this 
book or magazine or whatever it is, 
and can you also tell me how many 
Borough Councils there are in this 
country ? 


Useful Reading for Councillors, etc. 


Answer. Possibly our  correspond- 
ent has heard of the ‘‘Labour Bulle- 
tin’? which is edited by the Labour 
Party Research Department and pub- 
lished monthly at threepence. This he 
would find.to be an extraordinarily use- 
ful publication. 

We would also advise him to obtain 
the Labour Year Book for 1931. This 
is 3/6 in paper cover or 5/- cloth, and 
it contains exactly the sort of informa- 
tion asked for. 

The number of Borough Councils in 
England and Wales is 256. The num- 
ber of County Borough Councils is 
83. There are also 29 Metropolitan 
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Borough Councils and 62 County 
Councils (including the London County 
Council). In Scotland there are 33 
County Councils, 24 Town Councils of 
large Burghs and 171 Town Councils 
of small Burghs. 7 


(Concluded from page 229.) 


But this circulation has by no means 
been built up at the expense of the 
capitalist press If we except the 
demise of one national newspaper the 
big papers have retained their circula- 
tions, and the weekly local newspapers, 
which are usually even more unscru- 
pulous in their methods, have almost 
entirely escaped Labour’s challenge. 
, Can this be remedied? Is there 
means of drawing the claws of that 
organised hypocrisy—the British Press 
—which to-day assumes a pontifical air 
on almost every aspect of nationa 
policy, and even private life? 

Newspapers have indeed long ceased 
to function as the disseminators of 
news. Under autocratic and sy: 
dicated control the sacred trust of 
giving to the people unbiassed informa- 
tion regarding actual happenings has 
been grossly betrayed. There is hardly 
any category of news to-day in which 
an unbiassed record of events is given 
to the public, and particularly is this 
so in relation to international affairs 
and questions involving public policy 
or politics. In short, British news- 
papers are shameless shams whose 
trickeries and treacheries should be the 
target of countless Labour speeches on 
countless Labour platforms. 

But do we do this? Or do we de- 
lude our very selves by a stupid wor- 
ship of the fetish of free expression ? 
It is ime Labour took another course; _ 
that on the platform it openly advocated 
the boycott of capitalist newspapers; 
and that our enthusiasts themselves put 
this precept into practice. 
~ Labour ought to be out to utterly 
destroy the circulation of capitalist 
newspapers in workers’ homes. The 
coming big push for the ‘Daily 
Herald’? in the New Year will do 
something towards this, but mere com- 
petition without exposure and frontal 
attack will not accomplish the end in 
view. 

“Gentlemen of the Press’? may be 
gentlemen of the press, but gentlemen 
do not lie, do not distort, do not de- 
ceive, and the ‘‘gentlemen’’ of the 
British Press do all these things—angy 
more also. ‘‘Greater then shall be—.”? 
And it’s our business to see it so! 
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A WARNING 


FOR ‘TIHUE 


B.B.C. 


AND A 
METHOD FOR DEALING WITH THE PRESS 


Time was when Labour’s most 
formidable opponents were the three 
Ps—the Press, the Pulpit and the Plat- 
form. That time has gone by. On 
the platform Labour has its opponents 
beaten to a frazzle. As for the pulpit 
this influence has lost its hold on the 
greater Section of the community. At 
any rate it has not been very formidable 
for many years past, until, during the 
recent election, the leaders of the 
church once again brought to our view 
their traditional leanings to reaction 
and came more or less into the open 
against us. We shall deal with. this 
matter on another occasion. 

However, the two most powerful 
forces brought to bear against Labour 
at the recent election were undoubtedly 
the Press and the Broadcast. We have 
on past occasions pointed to the 
danger that threatened our Movement 
from the misuse of Broadcasting, but 
few people we suppose ever anticipated 
such a gross misuse of its monopoly 
as the B.B.C. displayed at the recent 
election. 

Labour workers we believe are 
united in the opinion that the most 
decisive weapon in the hands of our 
opponents was the B.B.C. talks. To- 
day, it seems true, that a far larger 
section of the community is reached 
by the wireless than by all our meet- 
ings put together. This is a serious 
new factor in electioneering ‘to which 
attention is only now being drawn, 
and the plans of our Party for the 
future will have to be made with this 
fact clearly in view. 

Our legitimate complaint is not only 
against the venom and the virulence or 
the misrepresentation and concealments 
that were. typical of some at least of 
the speeches of our opponents over 
the ether—that record will remain a 
lasting memory in Labour minds, and 
a monument to the mendacity of 
those who were guilty. For there is 
no immediate reply to a mendacious 
statement on the wireless, no gasp of 
astonishment to be heard from the 
audience; or quick retort from an 
opponent. The lie for the moment 
goes home. When this is the case, is 
there not an overwhelming case for a 
fair field in what is after all a naticnal 
monopoly and public trust? Yet there 
was no such fair field. With an un- 
scrupulousness almost unbelievable, 


the opportunities for Broadcasting. were 
weighted in the heaviest possible 
manner against Labour, and _ the 
B.B.C. became virtually a Tory plat- 
form. 

What are we going to do about it? 
It would be a crime against ourselves 
if this circumstance is to pass with a 
mere murmur and a half-hearted com- 
plaint. The next election may find us 
in exactly the same boat. Ways and 
means must be discovered by which 
the B.B.C. is either brought to a sense 
of justice or its carefully-planned pro- 
grammes- brought to nought. 

The time may. come when our Party 
may be forced to consider what alter- 
natives exist for giving its speakers a 
hearing before the British listening-in 
public. This problem is not without a 
solution, 

And we would like to warn the 
B.B.C. that there is a rough and ready 
alternative which Labour organisations 
may be forced to adopt which would 
be very disconcerting and not a little 
disappointing to its anti-Labour 
speakers. There is a method of mani- 
pulating wireless sets which would 
make the reception of speeches an un- 
bearable experience if. resorted to on 
a wide and organised scale. Are we 
to be forced to take this step or is the 
B.B.C. going to play fair in future? 

As to the Press, the game. they 
played was not a new one, but it was 
played this time on a scale and with a 
unity which we believe will never be 
possible of repetition in this country. 
And the fault that the press was able 
to do the things it did lies largely with 
ourselves. 

In 1929 Labour won its victories in 
the teeth of the Press and in a lesser 
degree too at the elections, 1924, 1923 
and 1922.. Did we delude ourselves 
that press influence was played out— 
that people read the newspapers but 
did not follow them politically ? 

We have heard this view given ex- 
pression to on many occasions, and 
there was a smattering of truth behind 
it. The fact remains that for some 
years Labour exposure of press 
methods has slackened. We have been 
content to suffer newspaperdom and, 
more recently, to concentrate entirely 
upon our own newspaper and endeavour 
to build up its circulation. 

(Concluded on page 228.) 
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AN ARTICLE YOU MUST READ 


THE ROUT AND THE 


RALLY 


A Splendid Selection of Expert Views on the Election. 


Mr. S. Hague, J.P., Says it Wasn’t an 
Election. 

Mr. Sam Hague, J.P. (Bilston, 
Wolverhampton) will need no intro- 
duction to ‘Labour Organiser’’ 
readers. He is the President of the 
National Union of Labour Organisers 
and Election Agents, and has to his 
credit an almost unbroken Jist of Par- 
liamentary successes extending over a 
quarter of a century. His magnificent 
service in the Gorton Division was ter- 
minated by a transfer to Bilston in 
1923. 

The Bilston Division for which Mr. 
Hague has acted in the last four elec- 
tions was won for Labour for the first 
time in 1924, and at the late election 
the Labour majority of 5,044 was con- 
verted into a Conservative majority of 
3,773- 


Election! That wasn’t an Election, it 
was a Gigantic Swindle!. 


In all my experience I never saw 
anything like it—and I am tempted to 
laugh aloud whenever I allow my mind 
to go back to it. It was a Mac- 
Snowden victory, of course, not Tory 
—the Tories would never have smelled 
it—-and these two big men _ must, 
surely, have very mixed feelings as 
they look back on the results of their 
campaign of lying and misrepresenta- 
tion, They sowed the wind; they 
reaped a whirlwind—God bless ’em. 

Now, what happened? Why, some 
twenty per cent. of Labour’s erstwhile 
supporters took fright, MacDonald 
and Snowden had suggested Post Oflice 
savings might be lost, being used for 
payment of Employment Benefit and 
other National expenses, “Extrava- 
gant liberality to the unemployed had 
brought the Exchequer to the verge of 
bankruptcy.’’ This was false, of 
course, but it served its purpose—even 
more completely than its authors hoped 
for. 

Think of it! The National Budget 
was round about £850 millions. Of 
each pound 14/8 went for payment of 
War debt and provision for future 
possible wars. Education 1/6; Poor 
Law 24d; Unemployment 11d. Com- 
pared with the prodigal spending on 
war and its trimmings the provision 
for maintaining our Industrial Army 
sinks to insignificance. Eventually, 


Society must surely grow wise enough 
to recognise the sound economy of 
maintaining industrial workers, jast as 
it, now, maintains its military workers 
whether employed or not, so long as 
inactivity is not of their own making. 

Anyway, the trick worked. Jt left 
the ‘‘Red Letter’’ of 1924 abashed, and 
gasping. As previously implied, the 
experience was decidedly funny. Labour 
supporters were enthusiastic, and 
assurances of doubled majorities ap- 
peared justified. Everywhere, you met 
exultant enthusiasm and, 
tively, a weak Tory opposition. But, 
when the Canvass Returns began to 
come in! Ah! What a tale they told! 
Such masses of ‘‘Doubtful’’ I have 
never previously seen anywhere. This 
indicated that a fairly large block of 
our normal Labour vote had taken 
fright. They wanted to vote ‘‘Labour,” 
but were afraid. They would vote 
“‘against,’’ or they would abstain, and 
they were ashamed to show it, openly. 
This loss of support was not vocal, 
consequently, the feeling shown in 
public did not indicate a true reflex. 1 
have been in many contests where the 
candidate, or the Party had done 
something—or were supposed to have 
done something—to offend supporters, 
In such cases you got a clear indica- 
tion in public meetings, hostile shouts 
of the crowd, and declared opposition 
in the canvass, but I have never ex- 
perienced such manifestation as seen in 
the fight just ended. 

However, both Baker, and I had a 
fair idea of probable results, before 
going to the count. All our representa- 
tives watched the counting of votes 
with a philosophic, cheery courage— 
so-cheery, in fact, that our opponents, 
until near the finnish, concluded we 
must be winning; and, it was appar- 
ently most disappointing to them that 
we refused to look crestfallen and 
smashed. Our candidate was ‘‘a 
brick,’’ and the local press testified 
that ‘tof all candidates in the room— 
successful or otherwise—John Baker 
was the most cheery soul present.’’ 

The fact that, despite all efforts of 
the ‘National’ forces, aided by 130 
motor cars, only a trifle over 80 per 
cent. of the electors voted, as against 
85} per cent. in 1929, demonstrates 
that large numbers of Labour support- 


compara-_ 
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ers abstained; many others, of course, 
went ‘‘National.”’ . 
And, what’s the moral? Ask the 
Editor! This little article is long 
enough for now, and may leave some- 
thing to the reader’s imagination. 


Mr. W. Barefoot, J.P., and Mass 
Psychology. - 
Mr. W. Barefoot, J.P. (Woolwich) 
is one of the chief examiners in the 
Labour Party Scheme for Study and 
Examination. His brilliant service in 
the Labouy Movement as a Labour 
agent extends over twenty-five years, 
and in most respects Woolwich has 
been an example to the rest of the 
country. 


At the recent Election, Woolwich 


East (for which Will Crooks formerly 
sat) was held for Labour by a reduced 
majority. In Woolwich West, where 
Labour came within sight of winning 
- (with Mr, Barefoot as candidate) in 
1929, the Tory was returned by an 
enormously increased majority. 


The lessons to me of the General 
Election, as of all post-war elections, 
are, first and foremost, that we must 
perfect our local political organisation 
as a means of approach to the indi- 
vidual elector to make an _ educated 
democracy in Socialist principles. 

Your article, ‘‘The Morning After,”’ 
well expresses the views of most agents 
on this lesson of the election. The 


second lesson is that mass psychology | 


must be scientifically studied. Sent - 
ment is not unworthy. Labour’s job is 
to make it a Socialist sentiment. Our 
opponents have made a study of mass 
psychology and play to it on the low- 
est plane. Labour must win mass 
support on the highest plane, 

Every agent qua agent will agree 
that Tory thass publicity at the last 
' Election was super-excellent. Though 
we cursed the lies, we were forced to 
give grudging admiration to its tech- 
nique based on the fundamental prin- 
ciple that attack is always better than 
defence. Labour’s task is to evolve 
a technique of mass attack on the 
capitalist system, which can be under- 
“stood by the elector who never heard of 
Karl Marx. We want the substance 
of Socialism understood The meticu- 
lous wording of resolutions after much 
cogitation at Annual Conference cuts 
no ice. It is mere shadow-hunting. 
The classic instance is the Banking 
Resolution at Scarborough. It made 


possible the Post Office Savings scare 
which left us high and dry. 

If we take the lessons to heart there 
is no fear for the future. But for 
heaven’s sake don’t let us rely on the 
“swing of the pendulum.” It is a 
snare and a delusion. 


Mr. A. James, J.P., Advocates and 
Begins Further Education. 

Mr. A. James, J.P. (Platting, Man- 
chester) has a long and honourable re- 
cord of service in the Labour Move- 
ment. He was one of the first Labour 
agents in the country and was the first 
Secretary of the National Association 
of Labour Registration and Election 
Agents (now the National Union of 
Labour Organisers and _ Election 
Agents). 

The Platting Division of Manchester 
which has been continuously held for 
Labour since 1906 by the Rt. Hon. J. R. 
Clynes was lost this time, the Labour 
majority of 6646 obtained in 1929 being 
converted into a minority of 5790. 


You ask for my observations on the 


‘Election. What can one say except what 


all Agents are saying: ‘‘We did not 
anticipate it’’? 

On August the 24th when the Labour 
Government went out, most of us felt 
that once more Labour could look the 
whole Movement in the face and live. 
Our people took on a new zeal that 
meant the old spirit had revived and as 
meeting succeeded meeting we felt the 
people heard us gladly. 

Then came the ‘‘Crisis’’ and we 
entered upon the fight in high glee. 
We started on the top note. But a 
week had gone by and gradually one 
by one the tale was told that as thev 
canvassed the electors were saying 
“that they did not know what to do,’’ 
“they had not made up their minds,’’ — 
etc., etc.; and then we felt that we 
were losing ground. I am convinced 
that whatever had been done we could’ 
not have stemmed the tide against such 
a hurricane that overtook us, 

In this Division workers were not 
lacking and there was no slackening 
off, but the “‘atmosphere’’ did not exist. 
One felt it as one went through the 
streets and attended the meetings, and 
then the end came; we were out. 

However perfect the machine _ it 
could not resist the campaign of sug- 
gestion and innuendo. Our opponents 
used every questionable means of do- 
luding the people and it only show: 
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that in spite of years of education men 
and women can yet be stampeded by 
such methods. 

The consolation lies—if it be con- 
solation—that one Division did not 
suffer alone and, yet, we have 
7,000,000 of people who would not be 
‘rushed’? by Americanised methods of 
electioneering. 

We have not exactly to start afresh, 
but we have not only to educate others, 
but ourselves. Our young men and 
women, and the old too, have got to 
pay more attention to political educa- 
tion in our ranks and in season and 
out spread the gospel to all. 

With the coming of the New Year 
we start, in this Division, weekly 
classes on Registration and Election 
Methods in addition to those political 
questions that affect all. 

Platting has gone down with the rest, 
and though it lies bleeding, its wounds 
are not past healing. 


Mr. J. W. Foster on Reaching the 
Non-Politically-Minded Electors. 


Mr. J. W. Foster (Sedgfield, County 
Durham) is the Secretary of the Dur- 
ham County Federation of Divisional 
Labour Parties, an organisation which 
has accomplished a wonderful work in 
its area. Mr. Foster is also the agent 
in the Sedgfield Division of this county, 

A proud Labour record has been held 
for many years in the County of Dur- 
ham. The recent Election however, 
saw a Labour loss of nine seats includ- 
ing Seaham. ‘In the Sedgfield Division 
the Labour vote only dropped by 345 
voles, but the previous majority of 
2,700 was converted into a minority of 
6,552. 


After reading your excellent analysis 
of the recent election in the November 
issue of ‘*The Labour Organiser’? I 
feel there is little to add for the benefit 
of our readers. 


As far as I can learn, meetings were 
quite good, the organisation worked 
smoothly, ‘and the workers were in 
excellent spirit. The defeat was com- 
mon throughout the country, with rare 
exceptions, 

Our problem is to deal with the non- 
politically minded fluctuating elector- 
ate with whom there is little contact. 
We need to sort out these people on 
our registers, especially the women, 
and apply new methods to reach them, 
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A distinct weakness was evident in 


our literature and I strongly sympa- 
thise with the Head Office in the lack 
of time to prepare in the abnormally 
confused situation that prevailed. Bui 
why should we entirely rely upon Head 
Office in this matter? We are familiar 
with pacts and stunts of various kinds 
continually in Local Government in the 
County of Durham and I modestly claim 
that we have met them fairly well in 
view of the fact that a Labour major- 
ity has been secured on our County 
Council and other Authorities continu- 
ally over a number of years. 

Arising from this a striking fact 
emerges. Statistics of sales of our own 
literature in Local Elections prove 
conclusively that where our literature 
was purchased and freely used by our 


candidates, good results have been se- _ 


cured. Where it was not used, invari- 
ably failure has followed. If a Federa- 
tion of Divisional Labour Parties can 
do this for Local Government Elec- 
tions, why not for a Parliamentary 
General Election ? 


In this recent election the attack was 
never with us. All ‘‘the luck of the 
game"? was against us. Desertion by 
our leaders in a crucial moment in the 
history of the Party, and the country, 
was responsible for the confusion, even 
in our own ranks. 


It was a PERSONAL defeat. Ther 


spiritual misery must be greater than — 


that of their former colleagues now in 
the wilderness. With no Labour Gov- 
ernment in sight at the moment there 
remains the field of Local Government 
to give practical illustrations of Social- 
ism to help us onward in our work. It 
is good to believe that we have unity 
and a definite mission with which tm 
go forward. After a few years it will 
be good for the Labour Movement to 
know that it was opposed by the Press 
and Capital. 


Miss Dora Seed Points Out the 
De-Localisation of Propaganda, 


Miss Dora Seed (Skipton, Yorks) is 
one of the little band of women Labour. 
agents, the service of all of whom is of 
a high order. The Skipton Division, for 
which Miss Dora Seed has acted as 
agent, is a scattered West Riding Area 
of exceptional difficulty. The Labour 
vote was well maintained and was only 


35 Short of the votes polled in 1929, Ing 
andidate — 


the absence of a Liberal c 
approximately the whole Liberal vote 


\ 


‘ 
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went to the Tory, and the result was 
almost exactly as in 1929 when the 
votes of the Liberal and Tories are 
added together. 


The nature of elections is changing. 
We can no longer say ‘This Consti- 
tuency is Labour, that is Liberal, and 
the other Tory.’? The traditions of the 
past carry very little weight, and the 
constituency votes as the country votes. 
This is chiefly because of the influence 
of the great National newspapers and 
the wireless. A mass psychology is 
created. Propaganda tends to become 
de-localised. In the early days it was 
the individual Socialist candidate who 
was the drunkard, the atheist, or the 
revolutionary. Now it is the National 
Labour Party which is out to rob the 
workers of their savings. 


The power to create this psychology 
is largely in the hands of our oppon- 
ents, but sometimes the conditions are 
unfavourable, and they fail in their 
task. Then, instead of the expected 
victory, there is a revolt, and some- 
body else wins. This happened in 
1929 when Labour secured the largest 
number of seats. It will probably hap- 
pen again at the next election. The 
pendulum will swing in our favour 
and we may get a majority. After 
that, maybe a new psychology will be 
created by the Tories, and, in terror of 
the country’s money being given to 
the Africans or the Chinese, the elec- 
tors will return the anti-Labour forces 
to power again. 


What does it all mean? Just this— 
that until the electors are taught to 
think for themselves and to under- 
stand the real meaning of politics, 
Labour, or any other progressive party, 
will never secure a permanent victory. 
We have to realise that our real 
enemies are not the people who tell 
lies, but the people who believe them. 
The mass psychology this time worked 
against “us. It is a mistake to assume 
that if we win it on our side next time, 
all will be well. j 


Our task is to educate the people in 
Socialist principles, just as it has been 
our task all along the line. A con- 
vinced Socialist doesn’t waver. The 
62 million people who voted for us this 
time are, in the main, people who have 
been won over permanently to our 
Cause. We must work night and day 
to make our stable voting strength at 
least 13 million. Socialism is too im- 
portant to depend on pendulums. 
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Mr. Herbert Eastwood on Fools and 
Fear, 


Mr. H. Eastwood (Bolton) has been 
for many years Labour Agent at Bol- 
fon, one of the two-Membered Boroughs 
whose existence was threatened by pro- 
posals that were before the late Parlia- 
ment. Bolton has a chequered political 
history and on this occasion it changed 
its colour once again, Messrs. Law and 


Brothers both losing their seats. The 
Conservative majorities were 2,049 


and 29,666. No Liberal entered the 
field on this occasion, though the 
Liberal vote in 1929 was over 27,000. 


Carlyle said the population of Eng- 
land is 40 millions—mostly fools. The 
last election proved that Carlyle was 
right. 

The average elector is still swayed 
by the emotion of fear. This can only 
be corrected by definite knowledge of 
Socialist principles. Every local 
Labour Party must now proceed to the 
task of making Socialists. 

Individual Membership Campaigns, 
new forms of propaganda, organisation 
of youth—all these are incidental to 
the big job of making Parliament safe 
for Socialists. 


Mr. J. P. Connolly Objects to Cheap 
Bribes as Substitutes for Socialism. 


Mr. J. P. Connolly (Northwich, 
Cheshire) had a difficult task in the 
Northwich Division. In 1929 in a 


three-cornered fight Mrs. Ayrton Gould 
only lost by four votes. On this occas- 
on there was no Liberal candidate and 
it is cleay that practically the whole 
Liberal vote was polled by the Con- 
servative. Mrs. Gould actually in- 
creased her poll by nearly three hundred 
votes, 


In common with most of your 
readers I appreciated the lead given in 
“The Morning After’? article of your 
current issue, it does cover the experi- 
ences and opinions of many. Thank 
you! 

I, personally, am confirmed in my 
opinion that the following ‘‘votes’’ do . 
not exist as such:-—The ‘‘Free Trade 
Liberal”; ‘‘Unemployed’’; ‘‘Pensions,”’ 
etc. In short, cheap bribes will not 
be, accepted as any sort of substitute 
for Socialist policy. 

Our present methods of canvassing 
do not cope with the new position as 
created by the introduction of the use 
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of wireless. The Tory Agent assures 
me that they are as much as sea as 
ourselves in this respect, he thought 
we had won! 

We lost a strikingly small number 
of votes through the secession of the 
“Unblessed Trinity.”’ We did lose 
through the lack of information from 
the loyal Cabineteers. They allowed 
the fight to be carried to them, their 
hesitancy and silences settled the issue 
in the minds of the ‘‘Doubtfuls.”’ 


There were no Labour Candidates in 
any of the three divisions adjoining 
ours. One lone hero was our net gain 
from these divisions. The Tory and 
Liberal machines were divided on an 
organised basis, are there no means 
of our securing such co-ordination ? 


We had a real canvass for the first 
time. Our workers were greatly im- 
proved in numbers and in personnel. 
Our meetings splendid. Until the 
Saturday prior to the poll, our prospects 
were indeed good. I intend forgetting 
the little I know about organisational 
matters and electioneering, and think- 
ing afresh from entirely new angles. 
There are no political campaigns as 
factors in elections, a psychological 
problem presents itself in place. 


Mr. Claude Denscombe on the Silent 
Electorate, 


Mr. Claude Denscombe ( Wallsend) 
who has seen previous service as an 
agent in South Wales, has for some 
years served as Labour Agent in Walls- 
end, At the late Election Miss Mar- 
garet Bondfield’s previous majority of 
7105 was converted into a minority of 
7,700. There was no Liberal candi- 
date as in 1920. 


We lost because the Great Silent 
Electorate who are attached to no 
political party, who attend no elec- 
tion meeting, who usually take no 
interest in politics and do not bother 
to vote, at this election did vote, and 
voted solidly National. The wireless 
and Press appeal to save the country 
and to save the £, had the effect of 
creating an interest where previously 
none existed. 

In the Wallsend Division we lost 
1,600 of our Labour voters. In the 
main, these voters thought they were 
still voting Labour by supporting M: 
Donald and Snowden. Ninety per 
cent. of the so-called Liberals voted 
National and our adverse majority was 


made up almost entirely of the. people 
who, in ordinary circumstances, do 
not vote at all. 

The problem arising is how to edu- 
cate our Labour voters (numbering 
about 20,000) to prevent future stam- 
pedes, and secondly how to reach w . 
propaganda and education the great 
silent electorate numbering between 
7,000 and 10,000 which our ordinary 
methods will never touch. The cir- 
cumstances this time were quite 
exceptional but in any case _ those 
7,000—10,000 electors are always there 
and the forces against us can always 
create circumstances to appeal to suffi- 
cient of them to turn the scale against 
us. 

There was nothing locally to account 
for our defeat. 
that one could desire in a candidate. 
Our local Party machine worked 
smoothly. In canvassing, in literature 
and in speeches we beat our opponents 
to a frazzle. : 

The National appeal was too much 
for us and so we joined the great com- 
pany of those who were well and truly 
“‘licked.”’ 


Mr. W. J. Irving Shows How the 
Canvass Gave Warning. 

Mr. W. J. Irving 
North) is an agent of the Co-operative 
Party running of course in association 
with ihe Labour Party. Mr. R. C. 
Morrison, who had held the seat in a 
three-cornered contest in 1929 by the 
handsome plurality of 9,653, lost on 
this occasion by 4,521 votes in the ab- 
sence of a Liberal candidate. The 
Conservative candidale polled over four 
thousand more votes than the previous 
totals of Liberal and Tory, and the 
Labour vote fell by 3,233. 


Speaking for North Tottenham I 
claim the Movement did not fail in the 
General Election, The spirit of the 
workers was good, except on the day 
following Snowden’s broadcast speech; 
the effect of this speech killed enthusi- 
asm for 24 hours. However, there was 
a quick recovery, which enabled us to 
complete a second canvass. 

The final returns compared with 1929 
are significant. 


1929: for, 24,759; against, 10,242; 
doubt, 3,167; dead, etc., 1,781; reg., 


52,523; ac. for, 29,976; unaccount, 
12,774. f 

193t: for, 23,652; against, 9,699; 
doubt, 6,074; dead, etc., 9097 reg., 


Our candidate was all — 


( Tottenham,- 


“| 
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“s 
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56,055; ac. for, 40,334; unaccount, 
16,621.° . 

Our total promises almost reached 
the figure of 1929. Doubtfuls were 
nearly doubled, and about 4,000 more 
refused to declare themselves. 

For the last two days of the cam- 
paign I used twenty canvassers calling 
specially on doubtfuls and unaccounted 
for in previous canvasses, but it was 
labour in vain. A total of less than 
500 promises was a poor result. This 
section of the electorate could not be 
moved by any argument we could use. 

I felt that outside forces were con- 
trolling the campaign and nothing that 
we could do in the constituencies made 
any difference. 


The propaganda in the pay envelopes 


did more than anything else to defeat 
us in North Tottenham. 


Mr. A. E. Nunn Says We Suffered from 
Past Hero-Worship. 


Mr, A. E. Nunn (Willesden West) 
has for several years acted as Labour 
Agent in Willesden West. A Labour 
majority of 7,804 was on this occasion 
converted into a Conservative majority 
of 8,360 in the absence of a Liberal 
candidate. The Labour vote fell by 
5,033 and the Tory vote increased by 
5,093 over the combined totals of the 
Liberal and Tory in 1929. 


The West Willesden Division was 
one of the comparatively ‘‘safe’’ divi« 
sions for Labour, where things became 
“‘unstuck”” and a> 7,500 majority (in 
1929) became a 7,500 minority. WHY ? 

In the main, your splendid article in 
the ‘‘L.O.’’ covers the ground and I 
am sure will be appreciated by most 
of our colleagues. We cannot dis- 
guise the ‘fact that the chief reason 
for our defeat was that for years we 
had (sometimes out of loyalty, and 
against our personal judgment) been 
upholding and standing foursquare 
with our leaders, MacDonald and 
Snowden, and inviting all to ‘“‘worship 
at their shrine.’”? When they ‘‘went”’ 
the ‘‘quakers’’ went with them, whilst 
the ‘‘left-wingers’’ played havoc on 
the ‘‘discontents’’ with their ‘‘we-told- 
you-so”’ doctrine. (These included the 
EL P.) 

The Party’s election literature was 
very poor and the absence of effective 
picture posters was marked. Your 
idea of a group amalgamating for cer- 


tain election printing (and especially 
posters) I think to be good; but why 
not a Headquarters Department? How- 
ever, we “‘renew our strength,’’ re-dedi- 
cate ourselves, and start again. With 
15,550 Labour voters on October 27th, 
Wwe are not downhearted. 


Fault in Many Places Says Another 
Reader, 


In the main I agree with the Edi- 
torial Review, and would like to add 
to “‘the section of Candidates.’? The 
methods of selection are decidedly 
poor, and some of those on the Head- 
quarters List of Available Candidates 
will not even reply to enquiries, much 
less agree to stand. Anyone seems 
more or less to be able to get on the 
approved list, simply because they may 
be supporters of the Party, but with- 
out any tests as to their suitability as 
candidate from the point of view of 
speaking, or- general knowledge of the 
Movement from the point of rules, pro- 
cedure, etc. 

Regarding agents, here, too, better 
methods of appointment seem to be 
needed. Our candidate asked Head- 
quarters and took the man they sug- 
gested. A very pleasant man, liked by 
all because he never questioned the 
actions of anyone, however foolish they 
were, and did lots of daft things him- 
self, such as arranging five meetings 
at the same time at places miles apart 
and with one car to serve the lot. 

You say: ‘‘not by way of criticism 
or censure,’’ but surely if a man plays 
the fool in such ways we shall do no 
good by saying, “‘How well you did 
dit 

As to literature, poor as you say, 
especially the posters. These were all 
in shades of yellow, and in the mass 
gave the impression of a lot of auction 
sale stuff, since there was nothing to 
catch the eye. Even the photo of 
Henderson was in cream, and the only 
telling poster, by Horrabin, was, un- 
fortunately, also a different yellow. 


In canvassing, nothing was done 
save by individuals on their own and 
the Agent seemed to think nothing - 
could be done. The local ‘‘fatalism” 
was very pronounced. How does one 
undeceive the perfectly self-satisfied 
person? 

The conclusions that I have! come to 
from a fairly short experience of the 
Labour Party in this county is that far 
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WHAT YOUTH SHOULD DO 


By Rt. Hon. HERBERT MORRISON, J.P., L.C.C. 


WO dangers face youth. One is 
the danger of extreme irresponsi- 
bility and flippancy, the other is 
the danger of morbid seriousness and 
excessive introspection. Both are un- 
desirable. It is best that you should b= 
cheerful and get plenty of open-air on 
the one hand, and on the other that you 
should devote proper time to study, so 
that when you take a full adult pea 
in the work of the Labour Party you 
will have acquired that efficiency and 
self-education which will be of such 
great advantage in your future life. 
Nor should you ignore equipping 
yourself for the battle of life. Bernard 
Shaw once said that a Socialist who 
was a failure in his own business was 
a bad advertisement for Socialism: he 
was quite right. It is desirable that 
your neighbours who know you as a 
Socialist should also know you as a 


person of ability and energy in your, 


trade or industry, otherwise there is a 
danger that they may come to asso- 
ciate Socialism with personal slothful- 
ness and lack of energy. 

It is from the ranks of the Labour 
Party League of Youth that the future 
officers and public representatives of 
the Labour Party will largely be drawn. 
The Labour Ministers, M.P.s and 
Councillors of the future will come from 
the ranks of this generation of young 
men -and women as will also those 
equally important people, the Labour 
Party Agents, secretaries, and ward 
officers. 

Folly of Ambiticn. 

It is very important that you should 
make a clear distinction between per- 
sonal ambition and public service, for 
in case after case it has been found that 
the first destroys the latter. A personal 
ambition to occupy places of public 
distinction, to have the right to put 
MPs tor L.C.C: after you name, or 
Alderman or Councillor: in front of it, 


is detestable. But ambition to. serve 
your country and your Party in Parlia- 
ment or Local Government, provided 
you have’ mentally equipped yourself 
for such work, is quite laudable. 


The man or woman who succeeds in 
getting a public position merely for the 
sake of the empty honour without hav- 
ing taken the trouble of making him- 
self or herself competent and efficient 
is unworthy. I would beg of you to be 
on your guard against this danger 
which, if you are not careful, can take 
a grip of you almost unconsciously. 
Rank, distinction and public honour are 
vain and empty things unless they are 
incidental to able public work; but the 
joy of a job well done, the happiness 
of knowing that you are pulling your 
weight for the world and the Move- 
ment: these are real and enduring 
possessions. 


A Thing of Beauty. 


Some of you will become secretaries 
of some sort in the Party and_ will 
serve it voluntarily or otherwise in 
many ways. I want you to feel the 
pride which tidy and effective work 
will mean and I also want you to be 
ashamed if you slack, or do your work 
clumsily or inefficiently. However 
humble your work for the party may 
be, make of it a thing of beauty and a 
joy for ever. 

On your generation rests very largely 
the responsibility of seeing to it that 
the quality of the Labour Party’s pub- 
lic representatives and officers in the 
next generation is better than that of 


mine, It should be so, for whilst 
every succeeding generation of Labour 
politicians should respect and revere 


the good work of those who went be- 
fore, they should, nevertheless, make 
themselves abler than those -who went 
before. 
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What to Study. 

It is essential that those who do the 
work. of the Party should educate and 
improve themselves. For that reason 
I am very keen that you should utilise 
every educational avenue, whether of 
the public educational system, the 
evening institutions of the L.C.C., or 
study classes associated with the 
Labour Movement. While it is helpful 
to have expert leaders in study circles, 
it iS not essential. The experts have 
written books, and with books in your 
hands at the study circles, which you 
are also able to read at home, you can 
have the experts with you in print. 

If you find it possible, I would 
suggest that your League of Youth 
should form a study circle, or circles, 
at which are read and _ discussed 
authentic books on the history of the 
Labour. Party, Trade Unionism and 
Co-operation; the structure and func- 
tion of Local Government; the indus- 
trial history of Great Britain; the 
economics of Socialism; the Rritish 
constitution and Parliamentary proce- 
dure; and the law and practice of 
elections.. 


The International 


League members throughout the 
country will welcome the announcement 
that the Labour Party Executive has 
agreed to enter into affiliation with the 
Young Socialist International on behalf 
of The League of Youth. Branches are 
called upon, therefore, to collect the 
amount of the affiliation fee (2d.) from 
each of their members forthwith and 
to forward the same to Mr, R. T. 
Windle, Transport House South, Smi h 
Square, S.W.1. International member- 
ship cards are ready and will be des- 
patched as soon as secretaries send jn 
their remittances. It is important that 
branches should attend to this matter 
at once. We have everything to gai» 
by establishing contact with the young 
Socialists in other lands. To this In- 
ternational most of the young Social- 
ists of Europe are attached. ‘They are 
happy that the Labour Party is affiliat- 
ing on behalf of the League of Youth 
and they are expecting us to play a 
big part in the future work of the 
international movement. 

See then that the affiliation fee js 
paid at once and the International 
membership cards issued. A number ot 
branches have made quick response to 
the circular sent out by H.O, but many 
others have as yet neglected the matter, 


Personally I look back with thank- 
fulness to the years of my own youth, 
when by good fortune I read much of 
these things. The years of youth are 
the best years for this purpose, for 
later on you will be so heavily engaged 
in the day-to-day activities of the Party 
that your spare time will be all too- 
small. 


Service and Success. é 


For you to-day the mind is young 
and more receptive and clastic than 
may be in later years. Do not imagine, 


however, that the work of reading is . 


ever finished. Until the end of your 
lives you should go on reading good 
literature as much as you can, for 
only so will you keep your minds fresh, 
rich and informed, and so be able to 
render the maximum public’ service: 
But you should work as well as read, 
for if you become a mere bookworm 
your social value will not be great. 
The real test of the success of your 
lives is not the number of marks or 
titles of distinction which you gain, but 
the extent and effectiveness of the ser- 
vices you have rendered to the com- 
munity. 


A New Pamphlet 


All officials of the League of Youth 
will rejoice to hear that there is no 
obtainable from the Labour Party Pub- 
lications Department, an _ excellent 
pamphlet which reveals the secret of 
organising a successful branch of the 
League of Youth. 


Compiled by members of the Advisory 
Committee, it covers all fields of league 
activity, describes the tasks of its 
officers, makes suggestions for a 
monthly programme, outlines — useful 
helpful activities in which the Leagues 
can engage, and gives in full the rules 
and standing orders. 


New branches wondering how to 
start their efforts will find that this 
pamphlet helps to solve their problems. 
Officials wondering what their duties 
exactly are will find a full explanation 
in its pages. Members keenly anxious” 
to make the branches’ meetings inter- 
esting will find a variety of methods 
mentioned. In fact, this pamphlet 
contains so much that is useful within 
its pages that it should be in the hands 
not only of all officials, but of every 
member. 
ing to them all. And it costs just one 
penny. Send for a supply NOW. 3 
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It will be a boon and bless- © 
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The Poetry of Revolt 
By WILLIAM G. CORP. 


HE above tithe may be rather a 

shock to those who are in the 

habit of describing poetry as 
“Slush,’? and of regarding it as the 
literary diet of maiden ladies. No 
greater delusion than this has ever 
existed save; possibly, the British 
working class’s pathetic belief in the 
Tory’ Party. Poetry is the most vital 
element in the English language. Long 
before writing or printing were known, 
the. jives and histories of the people 


_ were sung in poetry by the minstrels. 


To-day, the historian has taken cver 
the telling of histories and events, but 
it still remains for the poet to invest 
the common things of life with 
glamour, and to voice the aspirations 
and hopes of the masses, 


The poet is essentially a seeker after 
beauty and truth. las) his! ant “to 
erystallise his knowledge or observa- 
tion into language that is concise and 
musical. Surely there could be no finer 
declaration of faith than the words in 
J. Masefield’s ‘‘Consecration’’—‘‘ Not 
the ruler for me, but the ranker .. .”’ 
Here, in eight simple words, is a com- 
plete philosophy to which any Socialist 
could subscribe; and ranging the field 
of English poetry we find, not one, but 
hundreds of poems filled with the spirit 
of revolt against the weary conditions 
of man’s existence, against the false 
standards’ of value that govern life, 
Shelley, in ‘‘The Mask of Anarchy,” 
calls on the workers to 

“Rise like lions after slumber, 

In unvanquishable number 

Shake your chains to earth like dew 

Which in sleep had fallen on you— 

Ye are many—they are few.’’ 


and again in ‘‘Men of England”’ he 


asks, 
“Men of England, wherefore plowgh 
For the lords who lay ye low?’’ 
James Shirley, in ‘‘A Dirge,” gave 
us those words that are emblazoned on 
so many Socialist banners— 
“The glories of our Blood and State 
Are shadows, not substantial things,’’ 


while .Goldsmith in ‘‘The Deserted 
Village’’ asserts 
“Tll faves the land, 10 hastening ills 
a prey, 5 
Where wealth accumulates, and men 
decay.” 


‘urge to victory. 


Thomas Hood’s passionate protest in 
“The Song of the Shirt’? roused Eng- 
land, and did much to help the wretched 
sempstresses, 


“O God! that bread should be so 
dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap!’ 


And so one might go on quoting, for 
the poetry of revolt is worthy of a 
volume to itself. William Blake’s 
“Jerusalem” is sung by all Socialist 
choirs, and so are many of William 
Morris’ ‘‘Chants for Socialists.’? They 
are all part of the poetry of revolt des- 
pite the fact that many people know 
them. only as songs and not in their 
original poem form, Many of the 
poems written by Burns are full of a 
democratic sentiment with which all 
Socialists will agree, in particular, ‘‘A 
man’s a man for a’ that,’’ where Burns 
says 


“Gie fools their silks, and knaves 
theiy wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that.” 


In this brief article it is obvious that 
only a few poems can be quoted and 
the omission of any poem is in no way 
an adverse criticism of it. Where it 
has been only possible to quote a line 
or two it should be remembered that 
each poem is worth reading in ful’. 
and can easily be found in the poet’s 
collected works or in an anthology. 


Coming to the modern poets we find 
W. H. Davies in ‘‘The Song of Life’’ 
saying 

“The people are no more than com- 

mon grass 

To make a few choice cattle fat and 

fichy,i” 


James Stephens, Wilfred Gibson, and 
many others tell of the lives ana 
desires of the poor, while ‘‘Pit-Head 
Poems”’ by F. C, Boden are urgent 
with bitter protest against the miners’ 
conditions, 


Reading some of the poems sug- 
gested here may make even some of 
the Philistines admit that there is 
something after all to be gained from 
poetry. Poetry can fill us with the 
In defeat it can spur 
us to greater efforts, and when a leader 
betrays us we can speed him with 
Browning’s words, 


“Just for a handful of silver he left 
us. 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat.’’ 
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THE COMING CONFERENCE 


HE annual. conference of the 

League will be held on January 
gth at Transport Hall, Smith Square, 
London, W.C.1. Mr. Paul Williams 
will preside and will be supported ! 
Mr. George Lathan representing the 
Labour Party Executive. A full agenda 
will be before the conference and a 
good and helpful discussion is anti- 
cipated. 

The Advisory Committee’s reports 
indicate that Leagues have well main- 
tained their activities during the year. 
New branches have been formed and 
many League members who have 
passed their age limit of 25 have 
begun to take an active part in the 
work of the local Labour Parties. This 
is as it should be. During the elections 
League members played a useful part 
in the electoral work and many agents 
have expressed their gratification with 
the manner in which the young people 
rendered assistance. 

Now that the election is over it is 
more clear than ever that big steps 
must be taken to explain the Labour 
point of view to the rising generation 
and it is hoped that the coming con- 
ference will discuss ways and means 
by which this may be done. 

One pleasing section of the report 
tells of the information of the Advisory 
Committees in various counties and of 
the co-operation among Leagues that is 
taking place. 

The development of Advisory Com- 
mittees is a matter to which the League 
has need to give increasing attention. 
It can only be by co-operation among 
branches that we can hope to make 
progress and to strengthen our organ- 
isation, Wherever League branches 
are situated in adjacent areas some 
effort should be made towards this 
goal. The good work that Advisory 
Committees can do is reflected by the 
reports that reach us from Leeds, 
London and Birmingham where ad- 
visory committees have been establish: d 
for some while, 

League members have for some wh le 
expressed their opinions about propa- 
ganda literature in no uncertain man- 
ner. They will be glad to know that 
the National Advisory Committee has 
conveyed to the Press Department of 
the Labour Party its view that there 
is need for literature appealing to the 
younger generation. The expansion of 
the Bulletin is another matter about 
which much discussion has lately taken 
place and we are hoping that Mr. W 
W. Henderson, who is secretary of the 


Labour Party Press Department, will 
be at the conference to report upon 
the possibilities of a League journal. 

Another visitor to the conference will 
be Mr. George Elvin, the Secretary of 
the National Workers’ Sports Associa- 
tion. This body is responsible for the 
development of sports activities in con- 
nection with the League of Youth and 
Mr. Elvin is anxioug to secure greater 
co-operation between our League and 
his Associat?on. Those of our mem- 
bers who visited Vienna during the 
summer are keen, too, to see the 
development of the Sports movement 
and are confident that the League can 
do a great deal in this direction. 

To combine propaganda with pleasure 
is the idea that lies behind one of the 
resolutions that is to come before the 
conference. It is an excellent one and 
one that should meet with ready en- 
dorsement. If our members can gd cut . 
into the villages and combine cycling 
tours with leaflet distribution they will 
be pleasing themselves and helping the ~ 
cause at the same time. Some of the 
League members who visited the © 
National Camp at Withyam are full of 
enthusiasm about this sort of activity. 
The stories they tell about sticking 
labels on motor cars and wayside hoard- 
ings, of distributing leaflets in out-of- 
the-way villages, where Socialists are 
regarded as dreadful persons, are most 
amusing. If some of them obtain a few 
minutes of conference time in order to 
relate their experiences perhaps that 
may be the best means of arousing the 
membership elsewhere to do the same 
thing. 

Undoubtedly the coming conference 
is going to be a really big thing. See 
to it that your branch sends in all par-_ 
ticulars about its membership, see that 
it pays its international affiliation subs, 
make sure that it orders some copies 
of the new pamphlet and do not forget 
to send a delegate to the conference. 

Delegates from the provinces are 
reminded that those seeking accommo- 
dation should get into touch with the 
London Labour Party, Westminster 
Bridge Road, S.E.1, as early as 
possible. 


NOTICE. 

“The League of Youth Monthly 
Bulletin’” is issued by the Press and 
Publicity Department of the Labour 
Party. By arrangement with th 
‘Labour Organiser’’ it is first publishe 
in the pages of that journal, from whic 
it is reprinted for wider circulation. © 
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